BOSTON, MARCH, 1899. 


A Song of Peace. 


UT off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your brands to dust ; 


; A surer grasp your hands must krow, your hearts a better trust. 


Nay, bend aback the lunce’s point, and break the helmet bar, 

A noise is in the morning winds, but not the note of war! 

Among the grassy mountain paths the glittering troops increase ; 

They come! they come! how fair their feet--they come that publish peace, 
Yea, Victory, fair Victory, our enemies are ours, 

And all the clouds are clasped in light, and all the earth with flowers. 
Ah! still depressed and dim with dew, but wait a little while, 

And radiant with the deathless rose the wilderness shall smile, 

And every tender, living thing shall feel by streams of rest, 

Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, nor nursling from the nest. 


Joun Ruskin. 
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The United States and the Czar’s 


Conference. 

The United States is the mother of arbitration. 
Of the one hundred or more cases of important inter- 
national disputes settled by this method she has 
been a party to about one-half. Her statesmen and 
diplomats have professed a profound love for arbi- 
tration. Her Congress has unanimously passed reso- 
lutions more than once favoring the principle of 
arbitration and of arbitration treaties. Her presi- 
dents and other statesmen have many times been 
called upon to act as arbitrators between other 
nations. 

The institutions of the United States are, in their 
very nature, pacific. All disputes between her forty- 
five States are referred to » Supreme Court set up 
to prevent war and to promote through law peaceful 


cobperation. The United States, up to the present 


time, has always professed to dislike and not to need 


large permanent armaments on land or sea, She 
has been, by the mouths of almost all her people, 
the great critic of the militaristic folly of the Old 
World. She has kept free from foreign entangle- 
ments and lived in friendship and respect for all other 
governments, depending chiefly upon justice and 
fairness for her defense. 


The modern movement for the abolition of war 


originated, naturally, on United States soil. For 
many years it had its chief strength here. It has 


had many of its ablest supporters among American 
statesmen and publicists—John Jay, Charles Sum- 
ner, Josiah Quincy, Benjamin Rush, Benjamin 
Franklin, General Grant, David Dudley Field, 
James G. Blaine and a long list of others. 

What might have been expected, then, both on 
the part of government and people, when the Czar 
of Russia issued to the world his famous Irenicon 
on the twenty-fourth of August last? Six months 
have passed since that memorable day, and yet 
the splendid Rescript of the Czar has produced 
scarcely a ripple on the surface of American life. 
The President, it is true, did immediately respond 
that the government sympathized with the Emperor's 
proposals and would vend delegates to the Con- 
ference. But in his message to Congress at the first 
of December he treated the subject as if it were a 
matter in which we have almost no interest. That 
has been the attitude of practically the whole coun- 
try, except a small handful of the more ardent friends 
of peace. The press, as a whole, has treated the 
subject as if it were a trifling bit of passing news, 
Only a few pulpits have caught up the great note 
and sounded it out vigorously. 

The Manifesto of Emperor Nicholas has produced 
a profound impression in Europe. In England and 
in every Continental nation movements have been or- 
ganized and persistently pushed, in order to develop 
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and mass public sentiment around the Russian lead- 
er who has dared to voice the stifled feelings of 
Europe’s oppressed and suffering millions. In Great 
Britain the wave of interest has become tidal, and is 
sweeping the country through. 

But the United States has pricked up its ears and 
stood aloof. An effort was made in early February 
in Rochester, N. Y., to start a movement on the 22d 
of February that would arouse the country, but it was 
scarcely heard of outside of the city’s limits. Late 
dispatches from Washington state that the authorities 
there do not expect much practical good to come of 
the Conference. The government, it is said, will 
instruct its delegates, not to take advanced grounds 
and insist both upon reduction of armaments and 
the adoption of some general system of arbitration, 
but simply ‘‘to put no obstacles in the path of any 
practicable agreement for diminishing the evils of 
war and the burdens of big military establishments.” 
Members of the State Department and of the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs of the two Houses are 
reported to be sceptical as to the possibility of any 
agreement even to keep the military establishments 
down to their present basis. Even in the matter of 
arbitration, they say that there can be agreement 
only on matters of minor importance. 

The officials and statesmen who have written their 
opinions to the leaders of the Peace Crusade in Eng- 
land have, for the most part, confined themselves to 
the expression of sympathy. There is little to make 
one think that they have any sincere and deep desire 
for the success of the Czar’s proposals. 

lt is amazing that the United States, which, in 
loyalty to herself, ought long ago to have uttered 
herself the Czar’s word, should thus be occupying 
simply negative ground with regard to the greatest, 
or what might easily be made the greatest event of 
modern times. The cause is not far to seek. The 
nation has been on a debauch. She has gotten into 
an intoxicated spirit in which the Czar’s plan does 
not appeal to her. It runs right across the schemes 
of enlargement and extension of power upon which 
she has entered, and which her responsible states- 
men seem determined to push to accomplishment 
at all hazards. The nation, therefore, instead of 


occupying the foremost and most helpful place in 
the Conference which is to meet at The Hague in 
the early summer seems in danger of being ‘‘least 
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and last”, and of offering the chief obstacle to the 
securing of any practical results. For if our dele- 
gates should assume negative grounds in the Con- 
ference, nothing will be accomplished. They need 
offer no objections to anything. Their silence and 
declination to join in adopting positive measures 
will make the whole occasion a huge failure. 

Such a result, such a stupendous national sin, 
must be made impossible. The heart of the people 
we believe to be right in the matter. Let them 
speak out in tones that cannot be mistaken. In 
little groups and in great masses let them make 
themselves heard at Washington and at St. Peters- 
burg during the two months which yet remain be- 
fore the Conference assembles. Let the spell which 
is over the land be broken. It is still possible for 
the great peace-loving heart of the nation to utter 
itself. The series of Monday noon meetings which 
are to be held in Boston for the next eight weeks 
ought to be paralleled in every city and village of the 
country. Let strong resolutions be passed in all 
these meetings and forwarded at once to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the Emperor of 
Russia through Count Casini, the Russian ambassa- 
dor at Washington. 


A Conflict of two Civilizations. 


When the recent war between the United States 
and Spain was beginning, we heard prominent men 
justify it on the ground that it was an inevitable 
conflict between two differing civilizations incapable 
of existing longer side by side. The justifiers, as 
we remember, deplored the war as a sad and unfor- 
tunate affair, but since it existed, and they were not 
in a state of mind to condemn it as wrong, they 
felt under the necessity of finding some lofty, un- 
answerable justification of it. They hit upon this,— 
an inevitable conflict of two civilizations—just as 
those who can find no sensible ground for imperialis- 
tic expansion veil their lack of reason under the 
crushing phrase, ‘‘manifest destiny.” That is sup- 
posed to end the argument. 

What does this argument-—an inevitable conflict 
of two civilizations-—when reduced to its elements, 
mean in the mouths of its users? It means, first, 
not merely a difference in character, but the superi- 
ority of the one civilization to the other, with the 
accompanying idea of self-satisfaction of the one 
party because of the consciousness of its supposed 
perfections. It means, next, that the superior and 
the inferior civilizations ought not to be allowed to 
exist side by side because of the resulting friction, 
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irritation and bad blood, and the hindrance offered 
by the inferior to the accomplishment of the various 
purposes of the superior. In the third place, it 
assumes it to be the right and the duty of the pos- 
sessors of the superior civilization to crush by force 
the inferior, or more accurately, to kick it out of 
the way, if it does not yield to the influences, or the 
dictation, of the superior. The leaven must throw the 
meal out of the barrel in order to improve the situa- 
tion. 

The believers in this sort of thing did not usually 
state their thought in this bald way. They were 
careful to hold it obscure, and in this way kept them- 
selves persuaded of its soundness and righteousness. 
But all that the above analysis reveals, and possibly 
more, was involved in their thought. 

The analysis shows clearly that the contlict of 
arms between the United States and Spain was not 
so much a clash between two radically different 
civilizations, a superior and an inferior, as between 
elements, in both nations, of a kind of civilization 
which ought long ago to have disappeared. It was 
not the true American civilization which fell to 
fighting with Spain, and to ‘*kicking ” her out of the 
Western world and crushing her everywhere. This 
civilization would have followed a different course, 
would have accomplished its purposes by means of 
a different kind, if it had not been, unfortunately, 
too weak and faithless. It was only when there 
came a ‘‘reversion to the ancient type,” 2 revival in 
the blood of something essentially barbarous and 
un-American, that war with its inhumanities and 
horrors came on. It was the recrudescence of 
might, of thirst for vengeance, of the desire to fight 
and show prowess, to ‘‘have a hand in the fray’’, to 
whip somebody and have ‘‘glorious” victories to 
sing the praises of, that brought on the conflict. 

The cloak of American civilization, of the pre- 
tense of love of liberty and humanity, flung piously 
over this ‘‘old Adam” did not in the least change 
his essential nature. The sad and distressing events 
which are following the war, and straining the 
patience of all true Americans, are the only “proof 
that need be brought. Its sequences are the best 
interpretation of the spirit which brought it on. 
Like begets like. Love of liberty and humanity, 
of righteousness and fairness, mingled with the 
conflict, we do not deny; but when history makes 
up its verdict it will not confound these attendants 
of the war with its causes. The cause of the 
Spanish-American war, however modified in its 
operation, was essentially the same as the cause of 
all wars. There is a certain book called the New 
Testament, much talked of but less followed, which 
defines very clearly what this cause is. 

The topic we are discussing furnishes the sugges- 
tion that there are but two fundamental types of 
civilization, and that between them there is going 
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on an irrepressible conflict. One of these types 
‘an only by courtesy be called civilization. It is 
founded in selfishness, and proceeds according to the 
principle that might makes right. Its product in 
the world, even when called order, has always* been 
oppression and slavery, in one form and another, now 
open and cruel, now mild and patronizing. Its 
symbol has been the sword, and its history a history 
of blood, desolation and degradation. 

The other type of civilization is founded in justice 
and love. Its law is the law of service and self- 
sacrifice, and its instruments are the moral and 
spiritual forces of truth and beneticence. This type 
of civilization is gaining steadily upon the other. It 
would gain much more rapidly if it did not at times 
abandon in part its principles and undertake to 
propagate itself by means essentially destructive of 
its spirit and purposes. As this type grows in 
strength, the devotees of the old civilization are 
quick to make loud profession of its spirit, and thus 
selfishness and ambition, clothed in garments of pro- 
fessed disinterestedness, deceive many into supposing 
that real humanity can propagate itself by inhuman 
and destructive means. Thus we have a mixed civili- 
zution, in which the two types struggle together, 
often in the most puzzling confusion. 

But the new, Christian type of civilization is be- 
coming steadily more pronounced and clearly de- 
fined. The number of those opposed to oppression 
and violence of every kind is much larger than many 
suppose. Many of them have not yet the courage 
of their convictions, but they have the convictions, 
and that is much. The courage will come in time, 
and thus short work will be made of the whole busi- 
ness of war. There is not a nation of Continental 
Europe that could keep up its great military estab- 
lishment to-day without the conscription. ‘The peo- 
ple hate military service and would not in suflicient 
numbers voluntarily enter it. The United States 
can never build up a great army without conscrip- 
tion. The conscription is an evidence not only of 
governmental tyranny—the tyranny of force and 
false ideas—but also of the growing popular dislike 
of war. 

The contest will go on growing ever sharper, 
until the new spirit becomes strong enough to de- 
clare itself openly and unanimously. The number 
of persons who, filled with the spirit of love and uni- 
versal benevolence, will refuse for any cause to 
shoot down their fellowmen will go on increasing, 
and one of these days they will stand up together and 
utter their voice together in such tones as to make 
every throne of the old civilization tremble and 
melt away. The cross and the sword are irrecon- 
cilable, and the civilization founded on the former 
will supplant, totally and forever, that which makes 
its boast in the latter. The weapons of the new 
civilization 


are not of the flesh, but they are 
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mighty through God to the pulling down of every 
stronghold founded in selfishness and defended by 
the mightiest engines of physical force which hu- 
man wit can devise. 


‘Whitewashing War. 


We have read somewhere a story of a simple- 
minded whitewasher, colored or white, who, in order 
to draw customers, had placed over his door the sign: 
“Goin’ out whitewashin’ done in here.” It would 
seem just now as if this sign might appropriately be 
placed over the doors of certain departments of 
governmental management. About everything con- 
nected with the recent war, its mismanagement and 
the evils and quarrelings growing out of | it, seem to 
be getting a slash of the whitewash brush. 

General Eagan has been courtmartialed and sus- 
pended, not because he was guilty of appointing in- 
competent favorites, not because he fed the soldiers 
‘‘embalmed” or rotten beef, but because he got mad 
and said several sorts of ‘*bad” words at General 
Miles. But he is allowed to continue to drawa salary 
of more than five thousand dollars a year, and to re- 
tire, like a gentleman, to one of new posses- 
sions”, to a coffee plantation which he has annexed. 

Secretary Alger and the War Department in gener- 
al have gone almost scott free at the hands of the 
War Investigation Commission. It was generally 
believed, when the Commission was appointed, and 
during the inv estigation, that its character, as com- 
posed of military men and friends of the Depart- 
ment, would lead it to make a whitewashing report. 
It is true, the Commission found many grounds of 
blame, as it was compelled by public sentiment to 
do. But this blame is distributed in such a way and 
couched in such terms as to make it characterless. The 
conspicuous incompetency of the head of the War 
Department is toned down to ‘‘lack of that complete 
grasp of the situation which was essential”, and the 
General is towed about by the President in his trips 
as if he were the stne qua non of the Administration. 

The inspector-general’s department is found to be 
‘‘not as efficient as it ought to have been”, an utter- 
ance which might be made with truth about any ser- 
vice performed by even the most competent human 
being. General Miles and Dr. Daly are declared to 
have been ‘‘derelict in duty” for not communicating 
to the Department their suspicion that the refriger- 
ated beef had been chemically treated. And so on 
through the list. Everybody is uncorrupt and pa- 


triotic and energetic, but everybody has failed to do 
his work perfectly. Everybody is hit, nobody is hurt, 
As a climax of the whole, the poor ‘‘embalmed” 
beef itself is now being investigated, and in spite 
of General Miles, or because of him, it is almost cer- 
tain to get its coat of whitewash. 

We do not wonder much at the report of the War 
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Investigation Commission. If it had not felt itself 
compelled to save the reputation of the War Depart- 
ment, if it had dared to tell the truth and the whole 
truth, it would have brought the most serious charges, 
not against the War Depart: ment alone, but against 
Congress also for the reckless haste with which it 
plunged the nation needlessly into war, and against 
the President himself for allowing himself to he 
‘‘rushed” against his judgment and ‘his wish into the 
horrors of conflict. The final blame rested just here, 
and with that large noisy section of the people which 
shouted for war, and whose voice the authorities 
mistook for the voice of God. 

There was therefore no other report which the 
Commission could make, unless it had gone beyond 
the purpose of its appointment and had had the 
courage to expose the whole gigantic wrong from 
beginning to end. It was not appointed for this 
purpose, “evidently. The investigation has been ab- 
solutely worthless, when judged by any of the higher 
standards which onght to control the life and activity 
of the nation. It has been worse than worthless ; it 
has been positively mischievous. Its influence will 
help to keep the eyes of the people closed to the 
iniquities and absurdities of war, and to lead the na- 
tion farther and farther into the spirit and practice 
of militarism. 

Nothing gets whitewashed as war, and everything 
connected with it, does. It has always been so. Its 
hideous and ghastly deformity has been decked out 
in every fair device which the imagination could sug- 
gest, in order to make it look holy and beautiful. 
Painters have painted it in the fairest colors of the 
rainbow. People sing over it, pray over it, preach 
over it, orate over it, as if it were the fairest and 
sweetest thing in all God’s world. Money is spent 
on it as a lover throws away money on his mistress. 
Gilded and costly swords are presented to those 
who have been foremost in killing and mangling 
their fellowmen. War men are promoted for what 
occurs in the regular performance of their tasks, as 
no other men in any other calling, however difficult 
it may be, are promoted. It is humiliating in the 
extreme to see men, otherwise rational and humane, 
joining in all this glorification of what ought to re- 
ceive the instant and universal condemnation of all 
rightly ordered souls. The time will come when all 
this will cease, and war, stripped of its finery, will 
be sent forth as an outcast to wander without a friend 
on the planet. 


The Conquest of the Philippines. 
“What can war but endless war still breed ? ” 

No sadder, no more shameful page has ever been 
written in American history than that which is now 
being written in the Philippine islands. The United 
States, the land of freedom and justice, ‘‘mowing 
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down” the Filipinos by thousands, because they 
wish to be free and independent themselves! The 
United States, which ‘‘righteously” went to war with 
Spain to liberate Cuba, actually taking the place of 
Spain in shooting down a people who have suddenly, 
from being patriots and lovers of liberty, become to 
us ‘‘rebels” and ‘‘traitors”, because they decline to 
have the shackles of our sovereignty thrown without 
ceremony upon their wrists! No fine phrase-mon- 
gering of President or Congressmen, of newspapers 
or would-be preachers of the gospel, can change the 
murderous character of the event or wash the hands 
of the nation into innocency. 

Everybody regrets the deplorable situation. It is 
‘‘anguish” to the President’s heart, he says. We 
do not doubt it; for he is at heart a liberty-loving, 
humane man. If he had suspected such a_ bloody 
scene in the cul-de sac into which the policy of an- 
nexation has brought him, he would have been the 
last to enter it. The situation brings anguish to all 
hearts which have a particle of goodness left in them. 
The slaughter of the Filipinos has certainly not been 
caused by individual wishes. All Americans are too 
humane directly to wish anything of the sort. All 
have hastened to say: ‘*The Filipinos have misun- 
derstood our purposes.” They have misunderstood 
a part cf our purposes, but not all of them. The 
war now on our hands at Manila, by whatever name 
we please to call it, is the legitimate result of the 
policy inaugurated at Paris of dealing with the Phil- 
ippine problem. For this policy, the character of 
which the Filipinos, ignorant barbarians as_ they 
are, were quick to detect, who is responsible prima- 
rily? Who? There can be but one answer. 

The excuses offered to cover up the real nature of 
the shocking situation and the real wrong-doers 
only make the matter worse and more painful. Our 
authority! We never had any authority over the 
Philippines. Whatever the laws of war may say, 
we acquired none de jure from Spain by her cession, 
for she had lost all rights of sovereignty by her mis- 
rule in the islands, ourselves being judges. What 
authority we have in the Philippines has been cre- 
ated by force, pure and simple. 

That the uprising of the Filipinos was due to the 
nature of the treaty and not to delay in its ratifica- 
tion is clear from a comparison of their case with 
that of the Cubans. The same treaty dealt with 
both. Why did the delay in its ratification not pro- 
duce irritation and uprising in Cuba? Because the 
treaty, while requiring Spain to renounce sovereign- 
ty over the island, left the Cubans to have the real 
say as to what should be their political future. If 
the treaty had undertaken to cede Cuba outright to 
the United States as it did the Philippines, leaving 
our government the sole arbiter of the political des- 
tiny of the Cuban people, Generals Gomez and 


Garcia and every soldier of the Cuban army would 
have been up in arms against the United States be- 
fore sundown. As it is, everything has gone 
smoothly in Cuba, and promises to do so hereafter. 
There is every reason to believe that such would 
have been the case in the Philippines, if our govern- 
ment had not insisted on transferring them to our 
sovereignty without any voice from the inhabitants. 
The Filipinos had a right to receive the same sort 
of treatment accorded the Cubans. They had been 
led to expect it. The United States, of all countries 
in the world, might have been expected to proceed 
in this way, instead of pursuing the course which it 
has taken. It is paying the penalty, swiftly and 
with a moral degradation that is infinitely worse 
than open defeat in arms would be. 

But the past is irrevocable. What should be done 
now? What will be done is certain. The Presi- 
dent says that there must first be absolute submis- 
sion to ‘*our authority” on the part of the Filipinos 
before anything else can be considered. Then ‘‘we 
will give them” liberty and good government! 
Those who are responsible with the President for 
the conduct of affairs agree with him to such an ex- 
tent as to make it practically certain that the pro- 
gram begun in the drafting of the treaty is to be 
carried out, if need be, to the bitter end. The con- 
quest of the Philippines will go on, at no matter 
what cost of life and treasure and property. The 
Filipinos seem enraged against us as they were 
never enraged against the Spaniards, because they 
expected better things of us. Failing in arms they 
resort to fire and every other device which they sup- 
pose will enable them to expel ‘‘the new invaders.” 
The foundations are being laid of bitterness and 
friction in all our relations with them for genera- 
tions to come, unless the policy of our government 
toward them is immediately changed. A new ‘‘cen- 
tury of dishonor” is, we fear, opening before us. 

If the government were so disposed, a peaceful 
and conciliatory policy could be found without 
difficulty, one which would enable us to bear ‘the 
white man’s burden” toward them ‘‘like white 
men.” One has already been suggested by men 
whose age and experience and wisdom ought to 
command respect. If we had at the helm a man like 
Mr. Gladstone the present policy would be instantly 
reversed, as he reversed the English policy in the 
case of the Boers in 1884. Hostilities ought to be 
suspended by our initiative. A Commission, with a 
white flag if need be, ought to be sent to the leaders 
of the Filipinos to announce our intention of with- 
drawing unconditionally from the impasse into 
which an inconsiderate policy has brought us. Such 
a courageous act of duty, on the part of powerful 
victors, would at once stop fire and sword; we 
should in this way make ourselves respected as we 
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can never do by conquest, even if we ‘kill half the 
natives” and burn out all their poor huts. We 
could then fulfil all our high obligations to these be- 
nighted peoples in a way worthy of a great people, 
whose institutions are founded in liberty and justice, 
and which ought to be run down deeper still into 
the love and benevolence taught by Jesus Christ. 


The President’s Boston Speech. 


One of the chief events of the past month was the 
President’s visit to Boston and his speech before the 
Home-Market Club. He was expected then to state 
distinctly the Administration’s policy toward the 
Philippines ; that is, some people expected him to 
do so. We did not. The course which had been 
taken in reference to the peace treaty led us to be- 
lieve that the President would make a studied effort 
to justify his course and his purpose for the future 
without distinctly declaring them. We have read the 
speech a number of times and this seems to us to be 
its principal burden. There is not a word in it 
about any present rights of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine islands in determining what shall be their 
political future. The President boasts of the eman- 
cipation of the Filipinos from Spain, but thinks 
we are entirely ignorant of their wishes in regard 
to being brought under our sovereignty, though the 
same men who fought Spain for years because of 
her oppression have turned against us because we 
propose to determine their destiny without consulting 
them. They were justified in their previous revolt 
against Spain, but now what they are doing is setting 
up a ‘‘reign of terror”! 

The President repeats with much eloquence and 
great show of passivity the ‘‘manifest destiny” argu- 
ment. We had nothing to do with getting into the 
war, or into the treaty or into the slaughter of the 
Filipinos! All these things have been showered 
upon us from the mysterious clouds of Providence 
and we simply had to stand and take them! The 
treaty just as it was drafted was the only possible 
one! <A ‘higher power” had decreed it! All other 
modes of procedure, for instance to have proceeded 
as the government did in the case of Cuba, ‘‘were 
too shameful to be considered” ! 

The President shows great concern for the Fili- 
pinos. ‘Our concern was not for territory or trade 
or empire, but for the people whose interests 
and destiny, without our willing it, had been put in- 
to our hands”! The instructions sent to the Peace 
Commissioners were to keep solely in view ‘‘the wel- 
fare, and happiness and the rights of the inhabitants 
of the Philippine islands” ; ‘‘after the success of our 
arms and the maintenance of our honor’, the Presi- 
dent naively adds. Our own ‘‘success” and ‘hon- 


or” were of course first; then the Filipinos should 
he looked after in whatever way might please us. 
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We did not ask the consent of the Philippine in- 
habitants about anything which we had done, there- 
fore, led by ‘‘a higher obligation”, we are to go on 
and do all that we may conjure into an appearance 
of duty, and ten millions of people are to stand by 
with closed mouths and not utter one word about 
their future! No claim of following ‘‘destiny” or 
of obeying ‘thigher duty” can cover up the spirit of 
essential tyranny and oppression that lurks, how- 
ever unsuspected, in all this display of words. 

The President, we have not the slightest doubt, 
has the real interests of these far away people at 
heart, but he has allowed himself to be drawn into 
support of a policy which is utterly antagonistic in 
its essential features to his real nature and aspira- 
tions. The policy entered upon he says must be 
carried through at no matter what sacrifices to our- 
selves or the Filipinos. ‘*Our authority must first 
be acknowledged and unquestioned.” All questions 
of right must stand in abeyance until our ‘*authori- 
ty” is recognized! We shall crush and crush until 
that is done! Then the aspirations of the Filipinos 
and our aspirations can be realized ! 

But the whole subject is now in the hands of 
Congress, says the President. He knows, or ought 
to know, that now that the treaty is ratified in the 
form in which he made it, the whole subject will be 
in his own hands for a long time to come. And he 
proposes to ‘possess and hold” the Philippines 
until Congress shall direct otherwise! He believes 
that the inhabitants of the Philippine islands will 
be benefited by being under ‘‘our guidance”, and 
visions of the time when the islands shall have be- 
come ‘‘the gems and glories of those tropical seas” 
enable him to look with satistied eyes on ‘‘the blood- 
stained trenches around Manila”! The children and 
children’s children of the ‘free and enfranchised 
Filipinos”, ‘‘enjoying the blessings of freedom, of 
civil and religious liberty”, which we have forced 
upon them with the sacrifice of thousands of lives 
ot their countrymen, ‘‘will for ages hence bless the 
American republic because it emancipated and re- 
deemed their fatherland and set them in the path- 
way of the world’s best civilization”! So said the 
President, while our guns were yet thundering out 
their murderous voice and thousands of the poor 
islanders were being torn in pieces by shot and 
shell. 

We have not the least doubt that the Philippine 
inhabitants will be much better off under United 
States sovereignty, forced upon them though it has 
been, than they have ever before been. But that 
does not touch the real kernel of the matter. The 
question is how much better off still they might have 
been, and how much less degraded we ourselves 
might have been, if we had gone about their eleva- 
tion and civilization in a truly Christian and Ameri- 
can way. However thankful the descendants of 
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the present Filipinos may be for any improvement 
of their condition which may come to them through 
union with the United States, they will never cease 
to be pained, and indignant even, at the remembrance 
of the injustice and cruelty with which the inaugu- 
ration of their improvement was begun. 

The President’s speech has been extremely pain- 
ful tous to read. There is everywhere in it evi- 
dence of the real humanity and Americanism of the 
man struggling under another spirit which for the 
time being has mastered him. 

Though ‘‘no imperial designs lurk in the Ameri- 
can mind”, imperial methods are openly working in 
our present treatment of the Filipinos, and if Con- 
gress has the wisdom and the conscience for which 
the President gives it credit, it will at an early day 
put an end to the present policy, inaugurated by the 
President and his advisers, and adopt one which will 
prevent ‘‘our priceless principles” from ‘‘undergoing 
any change under a tropical sun.” 


Editorial Notes. 


The treaty of peace was ratified by the 
ate. “Senate on February 6th by a vote of fifty- 
seven to twenty-seven, or one more than the 
necessary two-thirds majority. All attempts of the oppo- 
sition to get passed a resolution declaring that it was 
not the intention of the United States permanently to 
hold the Philippines, or to prevent the inhabitants from 
setting up an independent government for themselves, 
failed. The attack of the Filipinos on the United States 
troops the day before seems to have had little influence 
on the vote, though it may have thrown two or three 
votes to the side of the treaty. Some days later an at- 
tempt was made to pass a resolution declaring ‘‘that the 
United States disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise permanent sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over said islands and asserts its determination, when a 
stable and independent government shall have been 
erected therein, entitled in the judgment of the govern- 
ment of the United States to recognition as such, to 
transfer to said government, upon terms which shall be 
reasonable and just, all rights secured under the cession 
by Spain, and to thereupon leave the government and 
control of the islands to their people.” This resolution, or 
amendment, developed unexpected strength in the Senate 
and was defeated only by the casting vote of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. The McEnery resolution which was then passed 
by a small majority is so meaningless, if not mischievous, 
that it was opposed by Senator Hoar and other friends 
of Philippine independence, and it is not likely ever to 
be acted upon by the House. It is as follows: 


‘* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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That by the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain 
it is not intended to incorporate the inhabitants of the 
Philippine islands into citizenship of the United States, 
nor is it intended to permanently annex said islands as 
an integral part of the territory of the United States ; but 
it is the intention of the United States to establish on 
said islands a government suitable to the wants and con- 
ditions of the inhabitants of said islands, to prepare them 
for local self-government, and in due time to make 
such disposition of said islands as will best promote the 
interests of the citizens of the United States and the in- 
habitants of said islands.” 


The Episcopal Recorder takes us to task 
ee for having opposed the ratification of the 

peace treaty without modification. It 
thinks we were ‘‘inconsistent” and ‘‘became antagonists 
of the peace we profess to love.” Superficially it may 
seem so, but a little thought ought to enable the plainest 
people to see that we were following the only course possi- 
ble in conscience. We opposed the treaty, not in so far 
as it was a peace treaty, but because it had attached to 
it a rider that was full of the grossest injustice and in- 
augurated a policy for the United States fraught with 
danger of future entanglements and war, and destructive 
of the very principles on which alone permanent peace 
can rest. We would not have ‘*plunged the two countries 
again into war.”’ The Episcopal Recorder ought to know 
that the failure to ratify the treaty aatil after it had been 
properly modified did not involve the remotest danger of 
a renewal of the war, considering the condition of Spain. 
It ought to know further that technically the war is not 
ended by our ratification of the treaty, and will not be 
until the Spanish Cortes ratifies it, and ratifications are 
exchanged by the two governments. but really the war 
was ended with the signing of the protocol. We had 
therefore to choose between a merely technical and a real 
and monstrous inconsistency. The treaty, in making 
Spain cede the Philippines to the United States, was up- 
holding the so called right of conquest, which is utterly 
incompatible with Christian morals. It was also doing 
the openest injustice to the principles of liberty and 
equality by forcing the Philippine peoples under our sover- 
eignty without their consent. It was a deliberate 
abandonment of the principles of our national constitu- 
tion and the inauguration of a foreign policy running 
straight into militarism and risk of a whole series of wars 
in the future. The policy inaugurated in the drafting of 
the treaty, of which the ratification was only the formal 
consummation, has already borne the most dreadful 
fruit. Whether these reasons are sufficient to satisfy 
others that we have been consistent with our peace princi- 
ples or not, we cannot see any other course that we 
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could have taken without compounding with conscience 
in a most humiliating and degrading way. 


The initiative of the Czar of Russia is being 
hey eee supported in Germany by strong movements 

organized at Berlin and Munich. At Berlin 
the movement is led by the Committee of the German 
Peace Society, which is circulating a petition to the Reichs- 
tag asking that in the Czar’s Conference Germany make 
an effort to secure consideration of the subject of inter- 
national arbitration. The Munich Committee is led by 
the burgomaster of the city and is composed of city 
oflicials, members of parliament, scientists, literary men, 
artists and churchmen. Great meetings are being held, 
filling the halls **to the farthest corners’’, and a system- 
atic effort is being made to arouse the public. In other 
parts of Germany there is similar activity. In Austria 
also a great popular movement is being organized in the 
different states of the Empire. In France preparations 
are being made to receive the Peace Crusaders at the 
Sorbonne, the Paris City Hall and the Grand Hotel. 
Many societies at Paris are preparing to give them recep- 
tions. In Denmark, in Italy, in Switzerland, in Belgium, 
in Holland, in Norway and Sweden, much is being done 
to awaken and extend interest in the forthcoming Con- 
ference. Many meetings of the peace associations were 
held on the 22d of February, and the common resolution 
passed in them all was an expression of the profoundest 
desire for the complete success of the initiative of 
Nicholas II., because of the ‘‘crushing burdens” now 
resting upon the peoples and ‘‘the gloomy prospects 
of the future.” 


A meeting was held in Boston, in Dr. E. 
E. Hale’s church, on February 21st, in the 
interests of the Czar’s Conference. This 
meeting was preparatory to a series of public meetings 
which are to be held during the months of March and 
April in Tremont Temple and other Boston halls. At the 
meeting in Dr. Hale’s church Mr. J. R. MacDonald of 
London was present, and explained with much detail 
what is being done in England to arouse and concen- 
trate public sentiment. He declared that, in spite of the 
war feeling, the masses of the English people have great 
interest in the Czar’s proposals. Representative men, 
without distinction of church or party, are forming local 
committees in every town of five thousand or more in- 
habitants. The Mayor is asked to preside and resolu- 
tions are passed favoring the Russian Emperor’s propo- 
sals. The plans, Mr. MacDonald explained, contemplate 
a monster mass meeting in London, with ten to fifteen 
thousand delegates from all parts of the country. From 
this body of representative men, fen are to be chosen to 
form the nucleus of a Crusading Party, to cross over to 
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the Continent and visit in company with Continental 
delegates the chief cities of the European countries. The 
party will go to Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, Buda-Pesth, St. Petersburg and The 
Hague, arriving at the latter city while the Conference 
called by the Czar is in session. English merchants 
are giving large sums of money to promote the crusade. 
The movement in England has already grown to enor- 
mous proportions. Many English literary men are in 
hearty sympathy with it, and a letter of approval has 
been signed by all the leading editors of Great Britain. 
The first issue of the journal of the Crusade, War against 
War, was one million copies. Mr. MacDonald declared 
that the English people have rarely ever been moved as 
they are over this matter. We shall hope that the largest 
results may follow in this country from the public meet- 
ings which are to be held in Boston and other American 
cities. 


The New York Times for February 
12th publishes an illustrated article giv- 

ing an account of a recent visit to Count 
Tolstoy by a correspondent of the Monde Jilustré. In the 
course of the conversation the Russian apostle of peace 
spoke rather hopelessly of the outcome of the coming 
peace Conference. ‘*What do I think of it?’’ he said. 
‘*For the first time a Government accords its official sup- 
port to those who, in all civilized countries, have set forth 
the cry: ‘Guerre i la guerre!’ Unfortunately, I do not 
believe in all this fine rhetoric, nor doI look for positive 
results. Universal peace, the end of barbarous arma- 
ments, the end of the desire to direct them, can only be 
brought about through new social and political condi- 
tions. All the conferences in the world, all the petty 
prattle around the green table of diplomacy will change 
nothing. There will only come forth a flow of words, 
words, words! As I never cease to repeat, universal 
peace will never find its realization, except, in respect to 
itself, in disobedience to the Government that exacts mili- 
tary service from individuals for violence and organized 
murder. How do they dare to talk of disarmament so 
long as the politics of piracy are practiced by the world, 
the policy of territorial extension that we are pursuing in 
the remote East, and where, under the form of colonial 
expansion, other nations are doing the same thing? 
War, from whatever aspect you regard it, is the exis- 
tence which the modern state lays upon man.” ‘There is 
profound, fundamental truth in these utterances, but 
it is not the whole of the truth. 


At the Turin Peace Conference held last 
autumn a Committee was appointed to prepare 
a report on Colonial policy in the treatment of 
native races. ‘The Committee is sending out the follow- 
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ing list of questions to prominent publicists and states- 
men in different countries for answer with a view to 
making its report as valuable as possible. 

1. What is the precise meaning of the expression 
‘Organized State” (Etat policé) ? 

2. What, stated exactly, are the rights and duties of 
civilized or advanced nations (peuples majeurs) ? 

a. towards uncivilized populations? 
b. towards less advanced nations (peuples mineurs) ? 

Note. ‘The phrase “Jess advanced nations (peuples mineurs) 
is intended to include not only wholly uncivilized populations, 
but also those which whilst enjoying a certain civilization, often a 
very ancient one, are not in a conditien to maintain their indepen- 
dence against the encroachments of nations which have adopted 
modern civilization. 

3. Conquest by force of arms having already been con- 
demned by the Peace Societies and Congresses, what are 
to be considered as legitimate methods of extending to 
less advanced peoples (populations mineures) the protec- 
torate of advanced nations (peuples majeurs) ? 

4. What are, apart from the establishment of protec- 
torates, the most appropriate pacific means of spreading 
civilization amongst the less advanced populations ? 

5. Do not the severe methods employed towards na- 
tive populations after the conquest of, or establishment 
of a protectorate over their country (requisitions, forced 
labor, corporal chastisement, summary executions, etc. ) 
appear to you to be abuses which it would be possible to 
avoid ? 

6. If so, how can they be prevented? 

7. Is not the training and employment of native armed 
forces for the subjugation of other natives an abuse? 
If so, what can be Gone to prevent this abuse? 

8. Has it come to your knowledge that the decisions 
of the Brussels Conference as regards slavery, the sale 
to native races of arms, powder and alcohol have been 
often violated ? 

9. What means should be taken to prevent these viola- 
tions? 

10. Is it not desirable to supplement the provisions of 
the Brussels General Act? If so, in what directions? 

11. Is it not desirable to establish, in addition to the 
ofticial Bureau established by the Brussels General Act, 
an unofficial international Bureau, which should have for 
its object the repression by every means in its power of 
all abuses of the above nature which shall come to its 
knowledge? 

12. Oa what conditions can treaties made between the 
representatives of civilized states and native chiefs be 
legitimately held valid? 


Dr. James L. Barton, one of the three 
Missionaries and ...-etaries of the American Board, has sent 
Imperialism 

to the Boston Herald the following letter 


‘touching the attitude of this great missionary organiza- 


tion toward the policy of imperialistic expansion : 

“It is not my custom to write letters to newspapers, 
but I feel constrained to send you this note at this time 
because of an editorial in Wednesday morning’s Herald 
on ‘Religion and Imperialism’, in which you state that: 
‘It is worthy of notice that the most active of those in 
this country interested in missionary efforts are also the 


strongest advocates of an extension of the influence and 
authority of the United States over what have been in 
the past foreign countries.’ 

You also state that: ‘Those who have been personally 
engaged in foreign missionary work are, so far as they 
have declared themselves, imperialists by a very large 
majority.’ 

I cannot speak for missionaries of other mission boards, 
nor am I in a position to speak for all the five hundred 
and forty missionaries of our own board, but I know the 
opinion of a large number of the missionaries of our 
board and of others, and I do not know one who is in 
favor of an imperialistic policy ; and, more than this, I 
have never heard this policy advocated by the officers of 
our board or of any other, and I am very certain that, 
were that policy entertained, it would have found utter- 
ance in my hearing. 

On the other hand, I have constantly heard the officers 
and missionaries of the American board express regret 
that the policy of imperialism was likely to prevail. 
Hitherto our missionaries have gone to the ends of the 
earth carrying on their work, and it has never been 
charged upon them that they were the forerunners of 
colonies to be planted, which in turn were to lead toa 
protectorate from the home country, if not annexation. 
Missionaries from England, Germany and France have 
been open to these charges, and thereby their influence 
has been greatly narrowed and their efforts misinterpret- 
ed, while our own missionaries have been entirely un- 
hampered. 

I think I state what would be most generally received 
by the officers and members of our own board when I 
say we should be most loath to ask the extension of an 
American protectorate over any non-Christian country 
on the ground that thus our missionaries would be more 
free to carry on their work. We believe that it would be 
most disastrous to our work to have this step taken, for 
it would be impossible to separate in the minds of the 
people missionary enterprise from government interfer- 
ence. It would give the appearance of the propagation 
of Christianity and the establishment of Christian insti- 
tutions through government aid. 

We do not believe in this, and want to avoid any such 
appearance, both before the people to whom we are at- 
tempting to carry our best American Christian civiliza- 
tion, and before the world, which is quick to criticise 
missionary effort and sometimes eager to misinterpret 
missionary motives.” 


The Joint High Commission to arrange a 
treaty for the settlement of all outstanding 

differences between Canada and the United 
States seems at present to be far from a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the most important difficulties. The Commission 
has worked for many months and has now adjourned over 
till next August without having arrived at any agree- 
ment on the chief points of difference. The Commission- 
ers of neither side have been willing to make such con- 
cessions as were asked for by the other. The result is 
a practical deadlock in the negotiations. The Alaska 
boundary is understood to have given as much trouble as 
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anything else, though tariff and immigration questions 
have not been easy of adjustment. We do not mean to 
say that the work of the Commission has been, or will be, 
a failure. Much has been settled in regard ‘to minor 
points, and after a long vacation things will probably 
move more rapidly. There has been a good deal of sel- 
fishness shown by a number of the business interests 
which have appeared before the Commission. Here lies 
the difficulty. Such a negotiation as that which is car- 
ried on by this Commission reveals the real state of feel- 
ing existing between citizens of the United States and 
those of Great Britain muck more truly than any senti- 
mental war gush. Of this latter we have had enough in 
the last year to have made a hundred treaties. We never 
have had much use for it. That kind of talk means only 
that we’ll be your friend so long as you serve our in- 
terests. A real entente cordiale between the two nations 
must have a truer foundation than that. If the United 
States and Great Britain are to be true friends, they 
must be willing to serve each other’s interests, and not 
stubbornly persist each in having its own interests served 
at all hazards. The interests which are to be served must 
also be the real and abiding interests and not those 
brought forward by selfishness and temporary expedi- 
ency. This is the great lesson which we shall all learn at 
last, but we seem at present to be very stupid and slow in 
learning it. 


Just before its adjournment on the 20th of 
February the Commission, through its two 
chairmen, Senator Fairbanks and Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, issued the following statement which shows 
that the Commissioners by no means despair of reaching 
an agreement on all the matters referred to them: 


‘The commission has made very substantial progress 
in the settlement and adjustment of many of the ques- 
tions upon which it has been earnestly engaged. But it 
has been unable to agree upon the settlement of the Alas. 
kan boundary. The British commissioners desired that 
the whole question should be referred on terms similar 
to those provided in the reference of the Venezuelan 
boundary line, and which, by providing an umpire, would 
ensure certainty and finality. 

‘“‘The United States commissioners thought the local 
conditions in Alaska so different that some modification 
of the Venezuelan boundary reference should be intro- 
duced. They thought the reference should’ be made to 
eminent jurists, three chosen by each of the high con- 
tracting parties without providing for an umpire, they 
believing that finality would be secured by a majority 
vote of the jurists so chosen. 

‘*They did not see any present prospect of agreeing to 
a European umpire, to be selected in the manner pro- 
posed by the British commissioners, while the British 
commissioners were unwilling to agree to the selection of 
an American umpire in the manner suggested by the 
United States commissioners. 


Statement of the 
Commission. 


‘‘The United States commissioners further contended 
tbat special stipulations should be made in any reference 
to arbitration that the existing settlements on the tide 
waters of the coast should in any event continue to be- 
long to the United States. To this contention the British 
commissioners refused to agree. It was, therefore, 
deemed advisable to adjourn to a convenient date, in 
order to enable the respective governments to further 
consider the subject, with respect to which no conclusion 
has yet been reached.” 


The great Russian war painter, Vassili 
Verestchagin, has been exhibiting his paint- 
ings in London recently. No one who has 
ever seen one of these paintings, for instance, ‘‘A Pyra- 
mid of Heads”, or ‘‘Consecrating for Burial’, or even a 
photograph of one of them, can ever get out of his head 
the horror of war thereby created. The German Emper- 
or is reported to have said, when he saw one of Verest- 
chagin’s paintings, “Pictures like these are the best 
guarantee against war.”” The //erald of Peace says that 
the painter ‘‘has done a timely thing in bringing his col- 
lection to England at a moment when the public mind is 
so occupied by the Peace Crusade. His pictures of war, 
unlike Mr. Kipling’s heroic poems, give us the impres- 
sion of its most awfully realistic aspects, and make the 
beholder feel as the army surgeon does when the memory 
of his experiences on the field comes back to his mind, 
when he, in after years, is dwelling amid peaceful sur- 
roundings.”” The exhibition is given in the Grafton 
Gallery, and Mr. Verestchagin admits gratis the children 
in the schools, public or private, as he has done in the 
other great capitals of Europe. We think it might be 
‘*timely” if the great painter, after he has finished his ex- 
hibition in London, would come to this country, and 
show his pictures successively in our American cities, 
beginning at Washington with the government authori- 
ties and members of the Senate. A little horror of war 
injected just now into innocent American veins would 
prove immensely useful. 


Verestchagin in 
London 


The London Duily Chronicle, quoted by 
Concord, has published an interview with 
the Russian painter in which is found 
the following pungent criticism of war: 

‘I think it is stupid—a stupid sport. In the old days 
men killed one another in war, and then roasted and ate 
one another. There was something practical in that. 
It was a way of getting your food. But they don’t do 
that now. They would be ashamed of it. Still, they 
goon killing one another. Why, there is no object in 
it! I would make it compulsory that in war men should 
eat their slain enemies. Then we should see what they 
would do... . You donot know how stupid itis. A 
battlefield is the stupidest place in the world. On one 
part of the field they are healing, on another they are 
wounding. If it is right to destroy, let them destroy ; 


Verestchagin’s 
Opinion of War. 
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if it is right to heal, let them hea.. But this—this is 
hypocrisy. It is humbug. It is neither one thing nor the 
other. . . Humanity! do you think there is any humani- 
ty in war? The object is to kill—just to kill men—and to 
kill as many as you can. That isthe object of the soldier, 
and his priest in all religions tells him that it is right. 
Talk to a military man, and you will find that he enjoys 
war— that he likes it. Why is it that war is to him the 
first and greatest of sports? Because it means that he 
will kill men. . I was speaking to Alexandre Dumas 
once, and I said to him, ‘What if the time should come 
when the soldier will not shoot; when they should turn 
back their arms?’ He paused a moment, and then leaned 
over to me, and said, * They will still shoot!’ For a time 
that may be true; but the day will come when men will 
refuse to shoot those who are their brothers.” 


The Australian Colonial Premiers have come 
to a unanimous agreement as to certain unset- 
tled questions connected with the federation 
bill referred to them by the colonial legislatures. Aus- 
tralian federation therefore seems assured. The capital 
of the new federation is to be, like Washington, in 
federal territory, all the present colonial capitals being 
excluded. It is to be established in New South Wales, 
but at least one hundred miles from Sidney, the colonial 
capital. Pending the erection of a Capitol building, the 
new parliament will meet in Melbourne. The parlia- 
ment is to consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and a majority vote of all the members shall be 
necessary to decide questions coming before them. The 
Executive government is to consist of seven ministers. 
The expense of the new federal government is estimated 
at one and a half million pounds sterling. 


Australian 
Federation. 


The Hull Army bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives on the last day of January by 
a vote of one hundred and sixty-eight to one 
hundred and twenty-five. The measure, in the form in 
which it passed the House, increases the army to 50,000 
men, leaving it to the President’s discretion to make it 
100,000 if in his judgment necessity should arise. 
The measure, even in this modified form, met with much 
opposition and did not, on its passage, receive the full 
republican vote, the Democrats voting practically solidly 
against it. In the Senate the bill has been modified, 
and the compromise measure now under discussicn, and 
likely to pass, provides for a regular army of 62,000 
men for two years and 35,000 other troops for the same 
period. The bill carries an appropriation of $79,038,000. 
to which Mr. Hull explains that an amendment will be 
added appropriating $50,000 for ordnance and $100,000 
to feed the Cubans during the coming year. The bill in 


The Hull 
Army Bill. 


this, or nearly this form, is expected to pass both Senate 
and House, and the nation will have entered upon the 
dangerous policy of army extension, the outcome of 
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which can be foreseen from the study of European mili- 
tary establishments and the insatiable demands which 
will be imposed by the new colonial policy to which the 
country has already been to a dangerous degree commit- 
ted. The opposition in Congress and the country has 
been strong, but it has been overridden, and the whole 
country will have to take the consequences. 


The Land of Sunshine, the Magazine of Cali- 
fornia and the West, contains in its February 
issue the following most timely and sensible 
paragraph : 

‘‘The death of Matias Romero, for a generation Minis- 
ter of Mexico at Washington, is a misfortune not only 
to his own country but to ours. And it points a text 
Americans need doubly to heed at present. We have 
sent many Ministers of the United States to Mexico; 
some of them able men, some of them gentlemen. If 
they chanced to be either, all right—but that was not the 
reason we sent them. They got the place for party ser- 
vices ; they were changed when the party in power changed. 
And the great United States never sent to Mexico a 
Minister who commanded half the respect in Mexico that 
Matias Romero won in this country; never one who did 
a tenth part as much for his nation; never one who did a 
hundredth part as much to build up friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. General Grant was the only 
man who ever had anything like the same influence; and 
he was in Mexico simply on his own business. We have 
never sent to Mexicoa Minister, except Pacheco, who 
could talk Spanish, even by the time he came home, and 
he was the only one who could t:lk Spanish at all. We 
have not even taken pains to send one who could speak 
French. Therefore, the Minister of the United States 
has never been able to meet on an equality the President 
of Mexico nor the officials. He has had to hobble 
through his interviews with a conscious air and an inter- 
preter, like an awkward child to whom grown-up speech 
has to be explained. Only those who never think can 
fail to see what a handicap this is. There are very few 
educated Mexicans who do not speak at least two lan- 
guages. Mr. Romero spoke better English than some of 
our Congressmen do—or he never would have been sent 
to represent his country in Washington. He could—and 
did—talk with Presidents and Cabinet officers and 
Senators and American business men and won their es- 
teem, and did more for their opinion of Mexico than a 
dozen stately dumb figures could have done. And he 
was not beheaded every four years. He was appointed 
Minister, not because he had ‘‘stumped the district’’, but 
because he was fitted for the place. It would seem that 
this great nation might begin to use as much common 
sense in its diplomatic service as Mexico does.” 


A Lesson 
from Mexico. 


The sudden death of the president of the 
French Republic, M. Felix Faure, raised 
grave anxieties not only in France but 
throughout Europe. Perhaps we ought to say about 
France rather than ‘in France, for those who know 
France know that there was really no just ground for 
thinking that the death of the president would have any 


Death of Presi- 
dent Faure. 
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serious effect on the destiny of the nation either in its 
internal affairs or external relations. The situation was 
made more serious than it otherwise would have been, 
because of the still unsettled state of the Dreyfus affair. 
The election of a new president was certain to bring a 
conflict more or less serious between the friends and 
enemies of Dreyfus. The disturbances which followed 
the election of the new president, M. Emile Loubet, 
would mean much more in other countries than they do 
in France. A _ part of them must be set down to French 
love of excitement and distraction. There has been no 
real danger to the republic. The better elements of the 
French population, which are not represented by the 
boulevards, are more and more devoted to republican in- 
stitutions and may be depended on to rally to their 
support in every crisis. Another thing which the death 
of Mr. Faure and the election of Mr. Loubet have made 
certain is that in the end justice will be done in the Drey- 
fus affair. Mr. Loubet, who is an experienced states- 
man, is a Moderate Republican and a pronounced friend 
of justice and fairness. He was elected to the presidency 
by a decisive majority, notwithstanding his well known 
inclination to believe in the innocency of Dreyfus. This 
is fairly good evidence that the case will finally be settled 
on its merits and that the tyranny of the army over the 
nation will not be allowed to proceed much farther. 
For, after all, the army is the real enemy of France. 


The Anti-Imperialist League, of which Ex- 
— Governor Boutwell of Massachusetts is presi- 
dent, passed the foliowing resolution, in reference 
to the Philippine problem, soon after the outbreak of 


hostilities at Manila: 

‘*The Anti-Imperialist League demands the immediate 
suspension of hostilities in the Philippines. 

The league insists that it is the duty of Congress to 
tender an official assurance to the country and to the in- 
habitants of the Philippines that the United States will 
encourage the organization of such a government as may 
be agreeable to the people of the islands and that, upon 
its organization, the United States will, in accordance 
with its traditional and prescriptive policy in such cases, 
recognize it as an independent and equal state among 
nations.” 


Cardinal Rampolla has addressed the following 
The Pope letter to Mr. W. T. Stead in reference to the 
and Peace. 

Peace Crusade. 

‘“*The Crusade which you are conducting in favor of 
peace assuredly deserves the highest praise. The preser- 
vation of peace is the noblest aim to which humanity 
can aspire. There can be no doubt therefore that 
the Holy See, in harmony with its secular traditions, has 
the most ardent desire to see all the nations fraternally 
united in the bonds of peace and to see the reign of jus- 
tice established in international relations. To the ac- 
complishment of this purpose you are co-operating effect- 


ively. In the meantime every man of goodwill, every 
sincere friend of progress, cannot help having ardent de- 
sires that our century, which has shown itself so fertile in 
the multiplication and perfecting of the instruments of 
war, may, at its close, leave behind some noble accom- 
plishments, which will entitle it to the gratitude of hu- 
manity, by the discovery of a means by which the voice 
of reason may make itself heard in the inevitable conflict 
between nations.” 


The following form of Message to the 
“essage in view of his Peace Rescript, 

is being circulated for signatures in 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania : 

‘*‘We, the undersigned sovereign citizens of the United 
States of America, without regard to race, creed, or 
political affinity, desire to express our hearty sympathy 
with the Czar’s noble effort for the cause of God and 
humanity. Appreciating the difficulties which confront 
him at home and abroad, we admire the high moral cour- 
age with which he dares to face them in the faith which 
in all ages has removed mountains, We think no more 
fitting place can be found from which to start an Ameri- 
can crusade than this city of Philadelphia (brotherly 
love), and this state of Pennsylvania, whose great 
Founder, in 1693, published an Appeal for Arbitration 
to the Nations of Europe while war was raging among 
them, and practically gave them an illustrious example of 
what a colony can be whose chief defences are arbitra- 
tion and justice extended to all men. Here, from the 
cradle of liberty, where later we proclaimed that not only 
ourselves, but all the world, had a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, we stretch forth helping 
hands to Russia, our friend, when ‘she bringeth good 
tidings, when she publisheth peace.’ ” 


The Czar’s words giving his reasons for issuing 
The Czar’s ,- 
Outlook, LIS peace manifesto show great insight into the 

real state of the civilized world and a heart 
greatly moved to do something practical for its relief. 


Here is what he says: 

‘‘T Jook out over the world; I study our civilization, 
and I do not find it very good. I see nations all engaged 
in seizing, or trying to seize all territory not yet occupied 
by European powers. For the native races, what does 
imperial expansion mean? ‘Too often opium, alcohol and 
all manner of diseases, a great gulf between the governed 
and those who rule, and crushing taxation upon the na- 
tives for the blessings of this civilization. And for the 
nations who seize, what does it mean? A continual in- 
crease of suspicion, jealousy and rivalry ; the heaping up 
of fleets and armies in order to take part in a scramble 
with the world, with the result that the army and navy 
are swallowing up more and more millions that should be 
used for the welfare of the people and the advancement 
of the world.’’ 


Hon. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, recent 
United States Ambassador to Russia, 

has returned to this country to assume 
his duties as Secretary of the Interior. In an interview 
published soon after his arrival, Mr. Hitchcock stated 
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that the Czar is perfectly sincere in his peace program 
and that his sincerity is accepted even by the diploma- 
tists representing nations unfriendly to Russia When 
he had his last interview with the Czar shortly before 
leaving Russia, the Emperor expressed to him infor- 
mally the utmost hopefulness regarding the outcome of the 
deliberations of the Conference at The Hague. Mr. 
Hitchcock thinks that, even if the Czar’s hopes should 
not be realized, a vast amount of information will have 
been gathered as to the temper of the various powers and 
the views of their rulers and cabinets, and that in this 
way great good will have been accomplished. The Czar’s 
sincerity and great hopefulness, which are conceded by 
all who know anything about the subject, are, it seems 
to us, the surest guaranty that the Conference will not 
fail to accomplish something much more than the mere 
gathering of information. 


The “father of his country” would have been 
——” puzzled to know what to make of himself if 

he had been permitted to revisit on the 22d 
ult. this country and the city named in his honor. He 
would have found there a policy in operation to which 
all his work and feelings were opposed. He would 
probably have been told, as he mounted the Capitol 
steps, that the country has outgrown his principles and 


_ his advice, and that henceforth there is not to be anything 


but an ornamental use for him in the national counsels. 
However, he would have found a circle of real friends 
in both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
He would have been pleased to see that the Senate still 
has respect enough for his memory to read his Farewell 
Address, as it has done annually for many years, and 
better pleased still to see the House inaugurate this cus- 
tom this year for the first time. Turning to plain prose, 
we doubt if there has ever been a time in the history of 
the country when the character of Washington and the 
nature of his work and the perennial meaning of the 
principles and policies which guided him have been so 
deeply and conscientiously studied as this past year. 
This study will bear fruit in the future. There is already 
evidence of a reiiction against the superficial and some- 
what flippant outcry against Washington’s advice about 
the perils of large military establishments and against 
entangling alliances with foreign nations. In time the 
nation will come again to see, probably more unitedly and 
intelligently than ever before, that the principles of the 
Constitution and of the Declaration of Independence, 
which were so dear to Washington, are the only political 
foundation on which it can build with any hope of useful 
and lasting success, and that all policies, at home or 


abroad, which are out of harmony with these principles 
are to be rejected as one would exclude poison from his 
veins. 


Senator Hoar has written the following 
opinion to the leaders of the Peace Crusade 
in England : 

“The statement of his opinions and purposes by the 
Emperor of Russia was received in this country with great 
satisfaction. We know that there are great difficulties 
in the way of accomplishing any scheme for diminishing 
the heavy burden under which the nations of Europe are 
bowed and bent by reason of war and the preparation for 
war. Yet this powerful monarch is a great re-inforce- 
ment to the cause of peace. I think the appointment of 
national committees, such as you propose, is very desira- 
ble. Whether the pilgrimage, which is a part of your 
scheme, will be a valuable aid in the accomplishment of 
the Czar’s humane and holy purpose will depend, of 
course, upon the character and discretion of the men who 
take part in it. But I should hope and expect that men 
who will combine zeal and discretion will be found, whose 
utterances will receive the respect of mankind, and will 
have large influence. I think that such persons in the 
United States will be willing to undertake the mission, 
and, therefore, that it is desirable to make the attempt.” 


Senator Hoar's 
View. 


It is encouraging to notice that the move- 
ment inaugurated by Russia for the reduc- 
tion of armaments and ‘‘the maintenance of 
general peace’ is accompanied by a serious effort at 
internal reform, at least in one important direction. Re- 
forms do not move singly, and it is certain that the 
spirit which brought forth the Peace Rescript will be 
beneficial to Russia in many directions. An exchange 
has the following : 

‘*For many years the civilized world has looked with 
horror upon the cruelty and inhumanity prevailing in the 
penal settlements of Russia. The news that some abate- 
ment of these atrocities is now in prospect will be hailed 
with joy by all. Gen. Liapounoff, the new military gov- 
ernor of the Island of Sakhalin, has been sent for the 


special purpose of instituting reforms in the penal set- 
tlements of that portion of Siberia. Thirty thousand 
convicts are now colonized on the island, and their con- 
dition is reported to be so distressing as to beggar de- 
scription. The new governor is making preparations to 
institute searching inquiries into the malconduct of the 
officials, and he will also endeavor, as much as possible, 
to mitigate the deplorable condition of the convicts.” 


Penal Settlements 
of Russia. 


The fighting which began between the Philip- 
pine forces and the American troops on 
February fourth has continued at intervals 
during the entire month. Several hundred American 
soldiers bave been killed and wounded, every day adding 
to the list of casualties. Several thousand Filipinos 
have been killed and wounded and many taken prisoners. 
The American warships have done deadly work in shell- 


The Philippine 
War. 
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ing the positions taken by the Filipinos. ‘The sharp- 
shooters of the latter annoy the American forces with 
their long-range Mausers. In their desperation the na- 
tives have set fire to Manila and destroyed considerable 
portions of the city. In spite of their great losses, the 
forces of Aguinaldo have returned again and again to 
the fight. Re-inforcements from this country to the 
number of six thousand have reached Manila, raising the 
entire army to about thirty-three thousand men, nomi- 
nally. The eftizient force is consilerably less than this, 
owing to casualties, loss by disease and disablem2nt pro- 


duced by the heat. As we go to press the dispatches 
state that General Otis is about to commence an aggres- 
sive campaign in order to drive the Philippine troops 
away from the environs of Manila. The Commission 
sent by the President to study and report upon the con- 
dition of affairs in the Philippines has arrived, with 
the exception of Col. Denby. It is reported that they 
are not likely to be able to do much in the present con- 
fused state of affairs. 


Brevities. 

The Russian Empire, with its hundred and twenty 
millions of people, is inhabited by one hundred and 
twelve different nationalities, many of them of the most 
primitive type. 

‘ A compulsory arbitration law in reference to labor 
disputes has been in operation in New Zealand since 
1894, but the results are reported to be not very satis- 
factory. 


Ex-Senator Edmunds in a letter to the New York 
Its 


World says that ‘‘a republic can have no subjects. 
people must be either citizens, slaves or aliens’’. 


John Morley, in his recent severe arraignment of 
what he called ‘‘the prevailing spirit of jingoism and 
imperialism among the English Liberals”, responsibility 
for whose party counsels he has renounced, said: ‘‘It is 
my firm conviction that the prevailing spirit of imperial- 
ism must inevitably bring militarism, a gigantic daily 
growing governmental expenditure, along with increased 
power to aristocrats and privileged classes, and war.’ 


The Universal Peace Union is planning buildings 
for a Summer School of Peace on the banks of the Mystic 
River, Connecticut. 


.. mass meeting, attended by about four thousand 
people, was held in Nashville, Tenn., on Jan. 17, to pro- 
mote the success of the Czar’s Conference. This was one 
of the first, if not the very first meeting of the kind held 
in this country, and it was proposed by a Nashville 
woman. 

, The Nations which colonize have now one hundred 
and twenty-six colonies with almost as many distinct 
forms of colonial government. The colonizing nations 


lie in the temperate zone and three-fourths of their 
colonial subjects are in the tropics. 

; As an effect of the expansion spirit, a ‘‘new course 
in military and naval science will be given at Harvard 
University during the second half-year.” 


March, 


. - Nothing increases intemperance like war, and 
nothing tends towards war like intemperance.—Frances 
E. Willard. 


Mr. Elie Ducommun, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau at Berne, has just published in 
French a brochure of twenty pages in which he discusses 
‘*The Role of War and Peace in the Progress of Civili- 
zation”, with special reference to the peace interests of 
small states like Switzerland. 


The Venezuela Arbitration tribunal has held its 
preliminary meeting in Paris and will not come together 
again till in April. 


- - « The arbitrator in the Tillett dispute between Eng- 
land and Belgium, Arthur Desjardins, a member of the 
Institute of France, has rendered his decision. It sup- 
ports the Belgian claim. 


The World, of Shenandoah, Iowa, is publishing a 
series of timely and vigorous articles against war, writ- 
ten by Mr. A. S. Bailey, associate editor of the paper. 


On the recent arrival of the new French Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Cambon, at London, he was waited upon by 
a deputation of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association. In reply to their statement that the great 
mass of the English entertain the warmest regard for 
the French nation, Mr. Cambon stated that the French 
people are not hostile to England and that the press had 
much exaggerated the feeling produced by the Fashoda 
incident. 


A new journal has been started, to promote better 
understanding between the French and the Germans. 
It is published at Munich and Paris, in both French and 
German, under the title Deutsch-Franzisische Rund- 
schau (Revue franco-allemande). The Munich address 
is 23 Residenzstrasse. 


Alfred Hermann Fried, editor of the Friedens- 
Correspondenz, the organ of the German National Peace 
Society, has published in German,—press of E. Pierson, 
Leipzig,—a pamphlet of thirty-six pages entitled ‘*‘What 
will the Conference of St. Petersburg be able to accom- 
plish ?”’ 


‘ The interest in England in the Crusade of Peace 
is shown by the fact that in a single day one hundred 
thousand dollars was subscribed for its prosecution. 


The twenty-third annual report of the American 
Purity Alliance, just issued, contains aa instructive dis- 
cussion of the subject of ‘‘Army Morality.” The Alli- 
ance has taken strong ground in favor of disarmament, 
having sent a message of grateful appreciation to the 
Czar of Russia. 

. « - John Sherman says that the establishment of an 
independent republic in the Philippines would be ‘one 
of the greatest achievements of the United States. It 
would be in accord with our history and our traditions 
and would reflect forever a lustre upon our principles 
and institutions.’ 

The natives are in revolt in many parts of the 


Many stations of the whites have been 
It is charged that the Belgian 


Congo country. 
destroyed or abandoned. 


? 
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oflicials, both civil and military, have brought on the 
troubles by their selfishness and greed. 


- . - The Commission appointed by the Pan-American 
Congress in 1889-90 to survey a route for a railroad con- 
necting North and South America has made its report. 
The railroad contemplated will, if ever built, cover 10,221 
miles, from New York to Buenos Ayres, and will cost 
$175,000,000. 4,769 miles of the route is already covered 
by existing railroads. 


On the 20th of February the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of two hundred and thirteen to thirty- 
four passed, without amendment, the bill appropriating 
$20,000,000 to be paid to Spain under the terms of the 
peace treaty. 


‘ Mark Twain has endorsed the Peace Crusade. 
Writing to Mr. Stead, he says: ‘*The Czar is ready to 
disarm. [am ready todisarm. Collect the others. It 
ought not to be much of a task now.” 


. The oflicial copy of the peace treaty which was 
ratified by the Senate on the 6th of February was signed 
by the President at 2.35 o’clock on the 10th ult. and then 
replaced by Secretary Hay in its crimson velvet case for 
transmission to Madrid. 


- - The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia cele- 
brated Washington’s birthday by holding two meetings 
at their room3 on Arch Street, and passing strong reso- 
lutions against war 


; The Secretary of the American Peace Society on 
Washington’s birthday addressed the seven hundred and 
fifty boys of the Dudley School, Boston, on ‘*Washing- 
ton the Lover of Truth, of Liberty and of Peace.” 


National Honor. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


How shall a sovereign state 
Its honor vindicate ? 

In the old barbaric fashion, 
Noisome with evil passion, 

Of stopping the enemy’s breath 
By sowing dismay and death 
Broadcast over land and sea 

In the name of Victory ? 


Shall it send its bombshells wide 
(Bearing demons of woe inside) 
To make of the cottage a tomb, 
Of the cloister a place of doom, 
Of the street a shamble, red 
With innocent life-blood, shed 
Like water of little worth 
Poured lavishly on the earth ? 


The patriarch bowed in prayer, 

The butler upon the stair, 

The bride in her robe of white, 

The priest and the acolyte, 

The mother whose arms have pressed 
Her babe to her timid breast, 


And the babe that her arms enfold, 

The grandmother, vague and old, 

With the dreams of the past upon her,— 
Must these die for the “national honor”? 


For a spleen, for an outworn spite, 
For an accidental slight, 

For a difference of opinion 

About sovereign dominion, 

And the thousand things beside 
(Blind passion’s range being wide) 
That the fierce political rout 

See fit to rave about ? 


Shall nations grand and free, 
Boasting of liberty, 

Boasting of reason and truth, 
Of chivalry, justice, ruth, 
Make bloody stepping-stones 
Of humaa flesh and bones,— 
Abasing heaven-sent wit 

And the peace that comes of it, 
For anger and discontent 

And the sword’s arbitrament ? 


Shall life be thus effaced 

With infinite reckless waste 

Of the humble, the meek and the poor, 
The wayfaring man, and the boor, 

‘The farmer, the teamster, the tailor, 
The cobbler, the cooper, the jailor, 
The teacher, the preacher—and all 

On whom a projectile may fall ? 

Shall a nation take it upon her 

Thus to assert her honur ? 


Then let her resign all pretense 

To reason and common sense— 

The wit to propose and intend 

Right means to a proper end, 

Let her say, “I am one of the rest 
(And not even one of the best), 

Of the creatures that live but to perish. 
The hopes and the aims that I cherish 


Are glorious, dazzling and great, 

As becomes a vast sovereign state— 

But on a crude, animal plan 

That pertains to the brute and not man.” 
Let her say, “I will fight for my rights 
(Including my spleens and my spites) 
Though babes in their cradles must bleed 
And maidens must die for the deed.” 


Let her say, “When my anger is sated 
And my greed has a trifle abated 
I will lay down my sword for a season, 


Shake hands with the foe, and talk reason. 


With blood crying up from the ground, 
With grief and dismay all around, 
Our flags a fierce gamut of reds 


Ball-riddled and lashed into shreds,— 
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Amidst poverty, pain, and disease, 

And other such matters as these, 

We will swallow our pique and our pride 
For a while and attempt to decide 
The quarrel that led to the war— 

Which might have been settled before 
But for the old fable, grown hoary, 

Of national honor and glory.” 


Ye statesmen, ye wise politicians, 
Review, just for once, the conditions ; 
Is it thus that a sovereign state 

Her honor must vindicate ? 


Degenerate Sons ? 
BY JOHN COLLINS. 


Land of our fathers, who, with firm reliance 

On Justice, Truth and Honor, pledged their name, 
Shall we, as sons degenerate, fling defiance 

On noble aims, and desecrate thy fame ? 


Shall love of conquest stain our starry banner, 
As war's sad victims mark our new career, 
Shall distant climes behold our foul dishonor 
And henceforth view us with distrust and fear ? 


Shall we, though called perchance a Christian nation, 
Assume a right that Providence ne’er gave, 

To stir by menace or by provocation 
Millions of men to warfare and a grave ? 


Can hostile deeds advance the sacred mission 
Of Gospel truth in those benighted lands, 
Or teach the savage tribes that their condition 
Is best when firmly bound by war's red hands ? 


No! naught but peace can still the rage or terror 
Of dusky warriors in those distant seas, 

Or save our nation from its hasty error 
To bind a people by its stern decrees. 


Let not Columbia vainly strive for glory 
Of arms victorious o’er a feeble foe, 

Nor infamy defile, by conflict gory, 
The record that a coming age may show. 


He, who hath said, in words of proclamation, 
“Vengeance is mine—I surely will repay,” 
Shall yet be known in every land and nation 
Where war and violence have held their sway. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Letters to the Editor. 


To the Editor of the Apvocate or Peace. 

I have been looking over your last issue to-day and 
am glad to read that the people of Holland, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark are unwilling to leave the accept- 
ance of the Czar’s excellent suggestions to their govern- 
ments alone. 

The above named powers are neutral, or rather we so 
think of them usually. They are practically neutral, as 
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is also Belgium, Portugal, Switzerland and Roumania, 
and as Greece, Servia and Bulgaria should be. 

Now if the government of Russia could make up its 
mind to renounce all intention of adding any further 
territory to the Czardom, and then place itself at the 
head of the neutral states, calling on Turkey and China 
to become such, also Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, Italy, 
Roumania, Siam, Persia and Afghanistan, as well as 
Mexico and the leading South American republics, I 
think Russia could thus compel this country and Eng- 
land to give up all further aggressive efforts. 

I cannot help but think that this is the right way out, 
the creation of a peaceful federation of neutral powers, 
and at the same time the practical disarmament of these 
by employing the army of each member of the Confed- 
eracy in railroad building or other industrial work, 
whilst not yet giving up the army organization. 

I hope there may be some way of reaching the Czar, 
before the Disarmament Conference sits, with the fact 
that this country is not altogether in the hands of jin- 
goes. Respectfully, 

B. F. Leeps. 

Dorcuester, Mass., Feb. 9, 1899. 


An Early Advocate of Peace. 


BY DR. M. L. HOLBROOK. 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was often called the American 
Sydenham, also the father of American medicine. He 
was made Surgeon General in the war of the American 
Revolution, and became the most distinguished practi- 
tioner of his time. His essay on the cure of consumption 
by horseback riding is still excellent reading. He advo- 
cated a higher education for women, was opposed to capi- 
tal punishment, objected to the administration of oaths 
on religious ground, and was explicit in his condemnation 
of the use of tobacco. 

But it was not of these that I designed to speak, but of 
his project for universal peace. He proposed that there 
should be a Peace office and filled by one who should be 
the Secretary of State for Peace. This oflicial, he pro- 
posed, should have control of all the free schools in every 
state, and his efforts and influence so far as possible were 
to be to subdue the passion for war, which education and 
human depravity have made universal by familiarity with 
instruments of death and by great military displays on so 
many occasions. Through his influence militia laws were 
to be repealed, military dress and titles laid aside, as well 
as all military reviews which tend to lend a charm to war 
by hiding its evils and its horrors. Inthis way Dr. Rush 
hoped that the spirit of vanity and hate which leads to 
war would die out, and that all questions of dispute be- 
tween nations would be settled, as disputes between in- 
dividuals are settled, in a reasonable manner, or by 
diplomacy or arbitration. 

If this plan, even for schools, had been carried out, 
we should not have had, let us hope, as has just hap- 
pened in a Military Convention, the president of a great 
University, President MacCracken, advocating military 
education in every school, and saying : 

‘¢If military drill were confined to those only from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, we should have an ar- 
my of 3,000,000 and over, The main question is, Shall at 
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least the 3,000,000 boys from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age have the opportunity of learning a little some- 
thing of the rules and exercises that make men soldiers ?”, 
and after this statement adding : ‘‘ Instruction in military 
tactics in public and private schools, so far as tried, has 
been eminently useful to the boys and to their teachers 
and the Nation, and, therefore, this convention should 
organize a propaganda to secure the extension of instruc- 
tion in the high schools until, instead of less than 5 per 
cent. of the public high schools giving such instruction, 
there should not be 5 per cent. neglecting such instruction. 
Also, in the private high schools, so that, instead of less 
than 15 per cent. in any one of the five divisions of our 
country that give such instruction, there should be less 
than 15 per cent. not giving it. Second: In communi- 
ties where no high schools exist and where boys are con- 
tinued in the grammar or common schools until they are 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, this convention should en- 
courage such schools to give military drill, such as is 
elsewhere given in high schools. Further: That gram- 
mar schools should be encouraged to introduce the vari- 
ous ‘setting-up exercises’, as a valuable and easily ar- 
ranged gymnastic. Beyond this, as a rule, the grammar 
school should not attempt any military tactics.”’ 

Instead of this, let us adopt the plan of Benjamin Rush 
and banish all this thought of military drill from every 
school at once and forever. 

America has had many men of whom it may justly be 
proud, but few of whom it should be more so than of 
Benjamin Rush. 

New Crry. 


Broadening Patriotism. 
BY R. W. H. 


The passion called patriotism has ever been directed 
by what each community, according to circumstances, has 
marked as the limits of its country. 

The earliest accounts of our race show a patriarchal 
government, where the family tie and the political tie 
were the same. But as civilization advanced and men, 
from being nomadic herdsmen, became cultivators of the 
soil, common interests united them into communities 
more extensive than that of the family. 

Then, though the family interest bound them together, 
men began to term the communities so separated ‘‘coun- 
tries’’, and to regard their interests with something of 
the affection which was formerly bestowed only on the 
family. 

As material civilization advanced, the extent of terri- 
tory included under single governments increased, but 
where this civilization was purely material, as among the 
great Asiatic nations, we do not find that the inhabitants 
had any very strong feelings on the subject of their 
nationalities. 

Among the Greeks love of country and of countrymen 
was very intense; but unfortunately for the world, just 
when a few master minds were beginning to comprehend 
the unity and rights of at least the whole Hellenic race, 
material wealth, unaccompanied by true education, 


ruined the people, and allowed Philip of Macedon to 
plunge Greece back into barbaric greatness. 

The Roman had not even as broad a principle as the 
Greek. Had a Roman been asked what was the country 
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whose interests he defended, he would have answered, 
‘*All that submits to Rome.’’ The stranger was his ene- 
my, and his enemy had no rights. 

It was not until almost our own time that any nation 
began to recognize the principle which underlies a true 
conception of our country. 

When England, at immense pecuniary sacrifice, abol- 
ished her own slave trade, and set her face against it all 
the worli over, she was actuated by the principle that 
the most degraded have their rights. 

In America, we have the broadest conception of a com- 
mon country that the world has yet seen. Forty-five 
states, differing in many respects as widely as_ the 
European countries, have their foreign relations in com- 
mon, and call any conflict among themselves civil war. 

The Statesman, who would advance his state at the 
expense of the rest, would not be called a patriot. And 
the man who advances his country, though it be vast as 
the United States or should embrace every country of 
Europe, at the expense of the rest of the World, is not a 
true patriot. A man’s country is the world. The pa- 
triot is the philanthropist. All war is civil war, and the 
only war for which any sort of justification can be 
offered is war against oppression 

It may be that the great commonwealth of the nations 
of the earth, which is looked forward to with so much 
interest, may be but a foreshadowing of a common- 
wealth of worlds. ‘Then, freed from the bonds of the 
present material world, we may hope that our country 
may be boundless as the Universe and we may call every 
rational creature our countryman. 

New York Ciry. 


Was the Civil War Necessary ? 
BY HENRY WOOD. 


To speculate upon ‘*What Might Have Been” usually 
seems to be a superfluous if not an unprofitable undertak- 
ing. That the philosophy which is embodied in the 
familiar aphorism, ‘‘Whatever is, is right’’, has some 
evolutionary significance and validity it is difficult to 
gainsay. Itis also evident, even upon the surface, that 
to bewail the mistakes of the past in any pessimistic 
spirit is a mistake, for the world is coming, more and 
more, to recognize the usefulness and inspiration of 
optimism. 

Even where there is no difference of opinion regarding 
its desirability, human progress toward a future ideal is 
rarely or never made by a direct course, but rather 
through devious by-ways, where friction is a constant 
attendant. The educational object-lessons, tests and 
trials of the race must be had, even at a dear rate, and 
thére is at least one compensation in the fact that those 
which are expensive are thoroughly learned. It may 
even be admitted that an experience in evil has a kind of 
provisional utility, something like the dark background 
of a picture, where, through contrast, beauty becomes 
more strongly accentuated. 

But there is another very practical side. The lessons 
of the past have great value in the determination of 
present duty and the use of future opportunity. While 
in itself history is a fixed quantity and cannot be undone, 
it may be invaluable as an interpreter. Said Patrick 
Henry in his notable speech: ‘I have but one lamp by 
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which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp of ex- 
perience.” 

An incident, simple in itself, but of great symbolic 
significance has recently occurred which has, linked to it, 
a peculiar retrospective interest and importance. While 
in the South upon a brief tour, the President of the 
United States for a short time wore an emblem of the 
‘¢Southern Confederacy.” This notable episode caused 
great rejoicing and enthusiasm among the people with 
whom he was then an honored guest, and not much un- 
favorable comment was made in the North. Thus virtu- 
ally ended, morally an‘l officially, nearly two score years 
of hatred, sectionalism, crimination and recrimination, 
which had continued after the formal close of the physical 
conflict. This great psychological factor and successor 
of the war, as a rule, is lightly considered. But in 
reality, it forme! a very substantial addition to the 
nearly three quarters of a million of lives—the flower of 
American manhood—and four billions of treasure which 
are properly chargeable to the Civil War. 

In this brief play of the imagination, it is not proposed 
to enter at all into the history ani events of the civil 
conflict, but only to direct a search-light upon one or two 
fundamental principles that were involved, and to con- 
sider what their possible power might have been, had 
they been given application. Although the law of non- 
resistance and a confident trust in the force of moral 
ideals form the very foundation of the Christian system, 
as enunciated by its great Expounder, even down to to- 
day it cannot be said that any “Christian” government 
has given them a trial. On the contrary, resistance has 
been taken to be the only practical living policy. 

The cause of the great co itest was two irreconcilable 
theories of government. Slavery was the immediate 
oecasion, but occasions always should be clearly distin- 
guished from causes. From the beginning of our nation- 
al existence, the conviction had taken firm root in the 
South, that the State was sovereign, while the power 
and oflices of the central government were assumed to 
be derived and secondary. The citizen owed his highest 
and most sacred allegiance to his own Commonwealth. 
It was an instance where a great unwritten law—so sup- 
posed and taken for granted—is more basic in the moral 
convictions of a people than any specific legislation. 
Education, tradition, social, political and moral ideals, 
were all adjusted, to such a basis of government. So 
earnestly was this principle held to be paramount, that 
soon everything else, ordinarily of supreme moment, was 
sacrificed in its behalf. 

A like intense earnestness prevailed in the North. Al- 
though the conditions did not involve a sacrifice equally 
sweeping during the war which followed, yet the North- 
ern people displayed unlimited patriotism, heroism and a 
thorough devotion to the principles of a centralized 
government. The flag was dishonored, the Nation 
threatened with destruction, and there was, in the 
Nerthern view, but one answer, one duty and the re- 
sponse was practically unanimous. This retrospect is 
made from the standpoint that the North was right, but 
it is another issue that we are considering. 

Suppose the law of non-resistance had been actually 
applied upon a scale commensurate with the situation, 
what would have been the result? We must bear in 


mind the sincerity of the combatants, and also remember 
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that, whether upon a limited or a colossal scale, resis- 
tance begets resistance and that peace and reconciliation 
are also mutually responsive. The animalism that yet 
lingers in man is so dominant that he is largely blind to 
the dynamics of moral ideals and to the contagion of love 
and non-resistance. To him almost nothing is com- 
pelling but brute-force. 

In the Spring of 1860 the writer spent some time in 
Washington and has vivid recollections of the fervid 
utterances of Toombs, Wigfall, Stephens, Mason and 
others in the Senate, which re-echoed to the ends of the 
Nation, and which were potent in kindling those passions 
of which war is the natural outcome. Threats called out 
counter threats, and soon reason, argument and concili- 
ation were left behind, and the coming deluge of life, 
treasure and hatred were ready to pour out. With this 
brief outline of fundamental premises, we are ready to 
try to peep behind the curtaia of what might have been. 

Now in 1899 we stumble upon a few brief historic items 
written in dreamland. The memoranda run as follows: 
Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 7th, 1861. 

A thrilling and impressive scene has taken place to- 
day in the halls of Congress. The joint committee of 
the Senate and House having reported the failure of all 
the proposed compromises, and that the differences be- 
tween the two great sections were irreconcilable, the for- 
mal withdrawal of the southern members took place at 
12 o'clock. Despite all the bitter controversy of many 
months, there was a peculiar and indescribable pathos 
in the closing scene, and the end was dramatically 
solemn. Both sides deprecate its necessity. The 
South, feeling that its political honor and cherished 
opinions were at stake would not yield, but the sorrow- 
ful faces and, in some cases, tearful eyes of its repre- 
sentatives, as the long procession filed out, arm in arm, 
gave evidence of great stress and struggle. The North- 
ern members, while firmly feeling the justice of their 
position, are profoundly convinced of the unwisdom of 
military coercion, and as an alternative have voted to 
consent to the separation. The South will make the 
experiment of a government by itself. The Northern 
members also passed a resolution, reciting that, ‘‘No 
true loyalty can be forced where none exists in the 
hearts of the people, and also that the spirit of a real 
Democracy would indicate that a great section, however 
mistaken, should have the privilege of voluntary self- 
government. Recognizing that the cohesive power in a 
Democracy must consist of interest, affection, sentiment, 
and social, political and economic ties, rather than au- 
thority, we sorrowfully and reluctantly bid adieu to the 
representatives of our sister states of the South. They 
go without our enmity, and we tender our fraternal re- 
gard.” Thus amid the heart-felt regrets of both sides, 
political necessity divided the United States of America 
into two great separate but friendly powers. 

Wasuineton D. C., 1868. 

Careful observers note a growing sentiment among the 
press and people of the South in favor of a rehabilitation 
of the old Union upon the former long established basis. 
The institution of Slavery appears to be the only obsta- 
cle, and there are numerous signs that its power and 
prestige are steadily crumbling. It is increasingly evi- 
dent that the evolutionary progress and sentiment of 
the civilized world make the holding of human chattels 
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incongruous and abnormal, and its social and economic 
unprofitableness is now quite generally admitted. The 
arteries of commerce, intimate business relations, so- 
cial ties and the annoyance of separate tariff systems 
all tell strongly for a reunion. Public conventions, 
especially among business organizations, are being held 
to agitate the matter, and it is evident that the politicians 
of both parties are becoming alive to the drift of public 
opinion. 
Wasuineton, July 4th, 1876. 

A proposed amendment to the constitution of the Con- 
federate States, adopted by the Senate and House of 
said government, declaring that human slavery shall be 
unlawful after January Ist, 1876, has been ratified by a 
large popular majority in each of the States forming the 
Confederacy. From that date all slaves will be abso- 
lutely free. 

Wasuineton, D. C., 1870. 

The long expected reunion has been formally consum- 
mated in the Senate and House to-day. The scene was 
most dramatic and inspiring. Upon the stroke of the 
hour of twelve, asthe long procession of Southern Senators 
and Representatives filed into their respective halls, arm 
in arm, a spontaneous cheer reverberated through the 
Capitol, and was taken up by the immense crowd out- 
side in a vast and continuous chorus. Cannon boomed, 
congratulations were everywhere exchanged, and the 
whole city was astir with a jubilee of rejoicing. Dis- 
patches from all sections told of enthusiastic celebrations 
in commemoration of the great event in almost every town 
and city from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Both houses 
of Congress were almost buried in flowers and the joy 
upon every face was in striking contrast with the gloom 
and sorrow of the notable scene of fifteen years before. 
The educational lesson is complete, and there are no 
antagonisms to be outgrown. Like two fitting halves of 
a sphere, the great inter-related sections come together 
from natural attraction, forming a well rounded and com- 
plete Unit. 

Boston, Mass. 


The American Eagle Turning Roman. 


Lexington and Bunker Hill will bang in the Historic 
Gallery of the United States in curious pictorial contrast 
to the event which took place last Sunday at Manila. We 
have bartered for, bought, and assumed possession of 
islands whose former rulers we denounced, quite justly, 
as cruel tyrants, without giving the slightest recognition 
in the transaction of any rights of the native inhabitants, 
without even any consultation with those leaders of the 
revolt against Spain whom we had allied ourselves with 
in bringing to an end Spanish control. We were, to a 
very considerable degree, indebted to Aguinaldo and his 
troops for the quick ripening of that conquest, which is our 
sole basis of right to the Philippine Islands. After con- 
cluding the Treaty of Paris, our Chief Executive then is- 
sued « proclamation of sovereignty over the conquered 
territory, which was quite without constitutional warrant, 
for it rested only on the terms of a treaty which lacked 
the ratification of the Senate. Isit to be wondered at 


that, having been so grossly deceived as to the honorable 
intentions of the United States, these men who were ap- 
proaching what they had thought was the termination of 
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a long struggle for liberty like our own, and which had 
our approval, were driven to desperation when they found 
their efforts had but served to bring about a change of 
masters. Of Aguinaldo, it will be remembered, Major 
Bell reported to his superiors, and apparently with judicial 
fairness, that he was poor, undoubtedly honest, a natural 
leader, held in respect by his people, but with little edu- 
cation. Whether this report is more to be relied on than 
that which asserts that he was bought by the Spaniards 
for $400,000 is not for us to determine. Until it is dis- 
proved we propose to rely on the deliberate statement of 
a responsible American officer. But if it is trae, how can 
we consistently damn Aguinaldo while clinging to Sam 
Adams? The Philippine leader struck a blow—pitifully 
weak and ineffective so far (though we are still to hear 
from his possible future allies, fever and famine)—for 
the liberties of his country against an unconstitutional 
conquest. The day has passed for all of us to admire the 
blow of the weak struck in defence of liberty; for to 
some, tyranny with power is sweet, tasted for the first 
time: the unusual flavor of which is intoxicating, but 
there was a day when we ail admired such protestations 
against arbitrary power. The American Eagle is moult- 
ing ; his original feathers are dropping out to be replaced 
by those of his Roman kinsman—a very different bird. 
So we have slaughtered 1900 rebels with the same liberty- 
loving guns that sunk the tyrannyof Spain! It was only 
a step from the noble sentiments of the French Revolu- 
tion—the ‘‘rights of man’’, ‘liberty, equality, frater- 
nity’—to Napoleon, Austerlitz, Jena; and only a few 
short months from the first to the second battle of Manila. 
We have considered ourselves (we do not say unwarrant- 
ably) the very elect, and above the reach of temptation 
common to min; but we awake to fiad ourselves also 
made of clay. We have what we hold by right of con- 
quest and at the price of blood. We may get more and 
more possessions after the same fashion. But does that 
satisfy a people which beat upon its breast continually 
standing in the temple of moral laws, and thanking God 
that it was not as other men are?—City and State. 


We give below the program of the meetings to be held 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, during March and April, to 
promote public interest in the coming Peace Conference 
at The Hague : 

March 6, the Rev. Edward Everett Hale will speak on 
‘‘A Permanent International Tribunal’; March 20, 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, will speak on ‘*Organized Labor’s Contribution 
to International Peace” ; March 27, the Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bott will speak on ‘International Brotherhood” ; April 3, 
the Rev. George C. Lorimer will speak on **The Passing 
of the War God”, and April 10, the meeting will bein 
the hands of the women, addressed by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and others. 


Professor William James of Harvard says iu reference 
to what is now going on in the Philippincs: ‘*We are 
now openly engaged in crushing out the sacredest thing 
in this human world—the attempt of a people long en- 
slaved to attain to the possession of itself, to organize its 
laws and government, to be free to follow its internal 
destinies according to its own ideals.” 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.’ 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and goodwill towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shali, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 


Success of Arbitration.— 8 pages. 
or 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 


5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 
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Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal.— Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 28, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 pages. 
Price 6 cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and @reat 
Britain.—By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe. 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, with 
cover. Price 6 cts., or $3 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration.— By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States.— By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization ard Religion.— By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cents, prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies.— By 
Benjamin F. ‘Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. Eight pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books.—By R. 
B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.—Price postpaid, cloth 
75 cts ; paper, 50 cts. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, February 
22, 1886. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts, postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts. postpaid. 

The Coming Reform.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. New Edition. 
Price 2 cts. each, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; its Present Status and Prospects. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. 19 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill ia Schools.--By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cents, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War.— By George Gillett. 24 pages. 5 
cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Dress Parade at West Point.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 12 
pages. Will be sent free on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books.—By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism.—Price 20 cts. per hun- 
dred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pp. with cover. 5 cts, 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War.—By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
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The Franchise Carpet-baggers. 


One of the chief dangers to which 
Cuba is now subjected in this period 
of reconstruction is the new type of 
carpet-bagger, who is not in personal 
quest of the political offices with a 
view to the direct plunder of the tax- 
payers, as in our South thirty years 
ago, but who is endeavoring to get 
his finger into the political pie for the 
sake of gaining control of municipal 
franchises and securing various pub- 
lic contracts, charters, and privileges. 
During the past few weeks there has 
been an immense struggle going on 
among rival promoters and fran- 
chise-grabbers for possession of the 
street-railroad system of Havana. 
And this is one instance among 
scores, affecting all the Cuban towns. 
If a firm hand could be exercised 
at this critical juncture, it would 
be entirely possible to make the 
prospectively lucrative franchises of 
the city of Havana pay in great 
part, if not altogether, for the costly 
sanitary improvements that will have 
to be made in the city and harbor. 
From ten to fifteen millions of dollars 
ought to be spent at once in improve- 
ments at Havana bearing some rela- 
tion to public health. If the street 
railroads and other lucrative privi- 
leges were managed in the interest of 
the community, it would be readily 
possible to make them pay the inter- 
est on the bonds that will have to be 
issued for sewers and sanitary im- 
provements, and also to provide a 
fund for the ultimate redemption of 
those bonds. The syndicates and 
franchise-grabbers are exerting them- 
selves powerfully at Washington, and 
their ways are full of subtlety. If the 
government is not very much on its 
guard, the honorable career that the 
United States ought to complete for 
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itself in the emancipation of Cuba 
will be blighted to some extent through 
the malign counsels of men in high 
position who are acting at Washing- 
ton as the political agents of the in- 
dividuals and combinations that are 
greedy for the acquisition of railroad 
concessions, local transit franchises, 
and allsorts of money-making schemes 
that depend upon public privileges and 
governmental favor. The franchise 
carpet-baggers are knocking at the 
doors of the War Department, where 
they have somehow got the notion 
that everything yields to the political 
‘pull.’ —American Monthly Review 
of Reviews. 


OWED TO KIPLING 


(AND HIS SCHOOL OF WOULD-BE IMITATORS). 
NIXON WATERMAN. 
The world ssems “Kiplingized,” for since 
he wrote his “Seven Seas” 
A smell of blood and battle has been borne 
upon the breeze. 
His ballads of the barrack-room such happy 
thoughts instill 
They make it seem the proper thing to 
curse and cuff and kill. 
We saunter with a swagger and as troopers 
we salute, 
We’ve the manners of a brigand and the 
morals of a brute, 
And woman seems no longer worth our 
tender love and care 
Since he has found her just “a rag, a bone, 
and hank of hair.” 


He writes so big and strong and bold he 
fills us with a zest 

To seek us out some enemies and knock 
’em “galley west.” 

We want an army, hully gee! of twice a 
million men, 

And guns to shoot around the world and 
half way back again. 

Oh, let’s do something worth the while! 
Away with childish peace! 

And let’s be roaring lions, all, instead of 
gabbling geese. 

We're tired staying here at home; let’s 
build some armored boats 

And just go sloshing ’round the world and 
cutting people’s throats. 


Oh, poet of the ten-inch gun! you’ve taught 
us to be great! — 

That love and home and wife and child are 
sadly out of date. 

Perchance had we not read your books nor 
heard your bugles bray, 

We'd have no dead in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines to-day. 

’T is kind of you to come to us crude peoples 
of the West 

And teach us that our Whittier, Holmes, 
Longfellow, and the rest 

Of our poor, peaceful poets all deserve the 
name of “mud”, 

For, oh! they never wrote, like you, of bar- 
rack-rooms and ber-lud! 

—L. A. W. Journal. 
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Abandonment of American 
Standards. 


**The Conquest of the United States 
by Spain” was the title of a lecture 
recently delivered in New Haven by 
Professor William G. Sumner of Yale 
University. Here are some sentences 
full of meaning : 

‘‘My patriotism is of that kind 
which is outraged by the notion that 
the United States never was a great 
nation until in a petty three months’ 
campaign it knocked to pieces a poor, 
decrepit, bankrupt, old state like 
Spain. To hold such an opinion as 
that is to abandon all American 
standards, and to put to shame and 
scorn all that our ancestors tried to 
build up here, and to go over to 
the standards of which Spain is a 
representative. The reason why I am 
opposed to expansion and imperialism 
is that I am not ready to throw away 
American notions and to accept those 
of Spain.” 
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